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130 International Journal of Ethics. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By George Gal- 
loway, B. D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. Pp. 328. 

This book consists of six essays dealing with the more gen- 
eral and fundamental questions which a "thinking considera- 
tion" of religion suggests. As is clear from the title, no attempt 
is made in them to give a systematic and detailed treatment of 
the subject. It is with the wider issues which the fact of religion 
raises that the author is concerned throughout. Essay I, which 
bears the title "Hegel and the Later Tendency of Religious 
Philosophy," is a useful survey of the main trend of religious 
philosophy from Hegel to the present day. The more important 
writers on the subject are referred to, and the characteristic 
features of their teaching indicated. In his brief review of the 
thinkers whom he notices, the author makes a point of calling 
attention to what appears to him suggestive and valuable in their 
contributions. Essay II has for its subject "The Natural Sciences, 
Ethics, and Religion." Its object is to bring out clearly the 
characteristic features of religion, and to define its relations to 
other aspects of human culture. The most important and in- 
teresting portions of the essay are the discussion of the problem 
of freedom and the account which is given of the transition from 
the ethical to the religious point of view. The treatment of the 
former subject, though ingenious and suggestive, can scarcely be 
said to carry conviction. Dissatisfied with the spiritual deter- 
minism of thinkers like Green because of its failure to account 
satisfactorily for the facts of remorse and repentance, the author 
feels constrained to allow "the possibility of a real alternative 
in conduct." He thinks he can find support for this view in an 
analysis of the self and in the conditions of its development. We 
are unable to follow his reasoning on this point. It is doubtless 
true that "the self as will which determines to action can take 
up into the content of its will different conceptions of the self 
as object," but we fail to see how this provides for "the possi- 
bility of a real alternative." The possibility of a real alternative 
must mean that in any given case of moral behavior an alterna- 
tive mode of action was possible, though the conditions re- 
mained unchanged. Now, it is doubtless true that the self which 
prevails and is reflected in the actions which supervene differs 
from time to time, but this is true only on the assumption of a 
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difference in the accompanying circumstances. It is this dif- 
ference that determines which conception of the self will assert 
itself. It seems to us that one can admit all that is urged by the 
writer in regard to the self and its relation to character, and yet 
refuse to admit the possibility of a real alternative for which he 
pleads. In Essay III the subject dealt with is "Religious De- 
velopment: Its History and Interpretation." For a brief treat- 
ment of so vast a subject it is very satisfactory. Its main con- 
tention is that we must look to psychology for the chief explana- 
tion of the process of religious development. Other principles 
are not excluded, but those which it is the business of psychology 
to expound are regarded as having played the chief role in de- 
termining the course and character of the development. Apropos 
of the importance attached to psychology in this connection, it 
may be said that it is apparent throughout the book that the 
author fully realises the value of the contribution of this science 
to the study upon which he is engaged. In Essay IV, which 
had already appeared in Mind, the author states his philosophic 
position, and in Essay V this is further developed and applied 
to religion. Essay VI, which completes the volume, deals with 
the relation of philosophy and theology, and is in the main a 
criticism and a refutation of the standpoint of the Ritschlian 
School. 

The philosophical theory expounded in Essays IV and V 
interprets reality as consisting not merely of a Supreme Self or 
the One Real Being, but also of a plurality of less exalted ex- 
istences. No other explanation, it is argued, is adequate to ac- 
count for the facts of conscious experience. The very concep- 
tion of outer experience implies objects lying outside conscious- 
ness, and existing independently of the conscious subject. What 
we call "outer experience" is simply representations to self- 
conscious subjects of the action of these transsubjective reals. 
Moreover, since these reals which we find it necessary to postu- 
late are conceived as existing each for itself as well as for others, 
we are compelled to regard them after the analogy of the self, 
and to attribute to them a degree of inner life. We consequently 
arrive at the conception of a plurality of individual reals or< 
selves belonging to different grades or levels of existence, and 
constituting a sort of hierarchy of beings. Having established 
the existence of individual reals or substances, the argument 
proceeds in the next place to determine the ultimate ground which 
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such a system presupposes. Of the difficulty of this task — of 
determining the nature of the world-ground and defining its 
relation to the individual selves, the writer is fully conscious, 
and his argument, which we do not propose to exhibit in detail, 
shows great caution and characteristic absence of dogmatism. 
The first step involves the use of analogy. May not the principle 
which obtains in the microcosm, the human organism, have its 
counterpart in the macrocosm? May not the world-ground be 
to the individual centers of experience what the soul is to the 
different elements of the human body, an ever-present, connecting 
agency, enabling each self not only to develop its own life, but 
also to enter into systematic connection with the other selves so 
as to have a function in the whole? The conception of an ever- 
present, eternally operative will as world-ground having been 
reached, there remains the further task of giving more definite 
content to it, and of determining more precisely the relation of 
the world-ground or absolute self to the finite selves. At this 
stage of the argument two methods of reasoning are employed. 
The first consists in examining the inner or subjective develop- 
ment of self-conscious beings and arguing by a regressive move- 
ment from the results reached to the character of the ultimate 
ground which has made them possible. Can it be supposed that 
the activity of self-constious subjects was created by a universal 
and unconscious will? The second type of argument meeting 
us frequently in this part of the work rests on the assumption 
that a true theory of reality must not do violence to or miscon- 
strue any phase of experience. Consequently in seeking to give 
full and definite content to the idea of God the writer, who adopts 
this position, feels justified in accepting the guidance furnished 
by the demands of the moral and religious consciousness. "Not 
reason, then, but faith gives ethical content to the idea of God." 
It is, we think, a matter of regret and a defect in the work that 
the author does not deal more fully and explicitly with the sub- 
ject of faith and its relation to reason. 

The author's treatment of the subjects on which he writes is 
throughout able, thoughtful, and well balanced. And since it is 
confined to the more general aspects of the subjects' it should 
prove attractive even to those whose interest in religion is too 
slight to carry them through elaborate expositions of particular 
dogmas or specific beliefs. The appearance of this volume at 
such a time as the present, when the philosophy of religion is 
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receiving increasing attention, and degrees in divinity which in- 
clude this subject within their syllabuses are being instituted for 
the first time in several universities, is, we think, especially grati- 
fying. We know of no better book to place in the hands of 
students as a general introduction or prolegomena previous to 
their entering upon a more detailed and specific study of the 
subject. The qualities of the book which in our opinion fit it 
to play this role are the intellectual honesty and the absence of bias 
and dogmatism which characterise the author's handling of his 
themes. While giving the impression that as a believer and 
divine, he is anxious to find support in reason for the phenome- 
non of religion and the dogmas of theology, he is nevertheless 
careful not to allow his desire to buttress the faith to cause him 
to assign to his arguments more probative force than they can 
justly lay claim to. The discussions show evidence of wide and 
varied reading, and readiness to recognise merit in and adopt 
suggestions from systems with which, in some cases, the writer 
is at variance on fundamental points. Each essay, while forming 
a separate and more or less independent treatment, serves at the 
same time to illumine and strengthen the argument pursued in 
the remaining essays. 

W. Jenkyn Jones. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 

Sur La Transmissibilite des Caracteres Acquis. Par 
Eugenio Rignano. Paris : Felix Alcan, 1906, 

This interesting volume is another contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Biological School of Sociology, which is profoundly 
engaged in researches that shall demonstrate the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. The author tells us that he was at 
first inclined to the views of Weissman, because the opposing 
theories gave no satisfactory explanation of the mechanism of 
"Transmission." Realizing, however, that the theories of non- 
transmission scarcely corresponded with the primary biological 
laws, he was at last led to a new biogenetic hypothesis, which 
he christens "Centro-Epigenesis," and which resolves the human 
mind into a kind of nerve accumulator, similar to the accumu- 
lators of electrical science "substance capable de s'ajouter aux 
autres deja existantes sans les alterer et apte a restituer, lorsquelle 
viendrait a se trouver dans les conditions de milieu pareilles, ou 



